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Stockholders who are present at the meeting may withdraw their proxy 
and vote, if they so desire, in person. Your address is recorded on the 
books of the Corporation as shown hereon. If incorrect, please insert 
your correct address. When signing as attorney, administrator, trustee or 
guardian, please give your full title as such. 























Re: THE AVIATION CORPORATION 


TO OUR CLIENTS: 

We have been requested by The Aviation Corporation to inform 
you that the Annual Meeting of Stockholders will be held at the 
statutory office of the Company in Wilmington, Delaware, on 
March 28, 1944. 

In this connection we are enclosing for your consideration a 
form of Proxy as well as Notice of Meeting, Proxy Statement and 
Annual Report which the Company is sending to each of its registered 
shareholders. This proxy is being solicited by the Management and 
covers the shares of stock which, according to our records, we are 
holding for your account. 

We shall appreciate your instructions as to the voting of the 
proxy and for your convenience there is furnished herewith a postal 
card authorization addressed to ourselves. As the proxy itself can 
be signed only by the holder of record it is not necessary to return 
the proxy form. 

For your information please be advised that in accordance with 
the Proxy Rules of the New York Stock Exchange, if instructions 
are not received by the I Oth day before the meeting the proxy may 
be given at discretion by the owner of record of the stock. 


NOTE: The above procedure applies only to stock which is not actually 
registered in your name. If you own other stock which is registered in your 
name, whether held in our custody or elsewhere, you should sign and send 
in a proxy direct to the Company, in addition to returning us the authoriza¬ 
tion card enclosed. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED NOVEMBER AO, 1943 


The Aviation Corporation 


To the Stockholders of 
The Aviation Corporation: 

Our share of the increased responsibility that America’s second year of war placed upon 
industrial enterprise was carried out by The Aviation Corporation and associated companies 
during the fiscal year ended November 30, 1943. The group established new high records of 
production, with lower manufacturing costs and consequent savings to the Government. 

During the year The Aviation Corporation’s own manufacturing units — comprising 
the Lycoming, Republic Aircraft Products, Northern Aircraft Products and Spencer 
Heater Divisions and American Propeller Corporation, a wholly owned subsidiary — deliv¬ 
ered approximately $72,620,000 of aircraft engines, propellers, precision parts and other 
war materials. This was 60 per cent more than the dollar volume of $45,530,000 for the 
1942 fiscal year, and nearly four times the 1941 volume of $18,680,000. 

Aggregate dollar value of deliveries of war materials by the Corporation and its asso¬ 
ciated companies, after substantial price reductions, amounted to more than $1,110,000,000, 
an increase of 73 per cent over the group’s 1942 volume of $640,000,000. These figures 
include production of military and naval aircraft by Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corpora¬ 
tion, naval vessels by New York Shipbuilding Corporation and aircraft wings and parts, 
“jeep” bodies and other war material by American Central Manufacturing Corporation. 

These substantial increases in volume were accomplished by constantly improved oper¬ 
ating efficiency and decreasing man-hours per unit of products, without large additions to 
either personnel or plant facilities. At the end of the 1943 fiscal year the Corporation’s 
units employed approximately 8,800 persons, about the same number as a year earlier; while 
employees of the entire group of companies numbered 142,000. Plant facilities were increased 
during 1943, but in small degree compared with the large construction program carried out 
in 1942. Finished products delivered by the group also represented work by thousands of 
suppliers and subcontractors. 
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The Corporation’s manufacturing operations and dividend income from investments 
for 1943 resulted in net earnings, before taxes, reserve for postwar readjustment and contract 
renegotiation, which were 19 per cent higher than the corresponding figures for 1942. However, 
after all charges for both years and giving effect to a reduction of 1942 earnings due to settle¬ 
ment of contract renegotiation for that year, net earnings for 1943 were equivalent to 61 
cents per share of capital stock, compared with 69 cents per share for 1942, a decrease of 12 
per cent. This decline was caused by an increase of 114 per cent in taxes, an increase of 33 per 
cent in the provision for postwar readjustment reserve, price reductions on products sold 
to the Government, and the absence in 1943 of a large item of profit on sale of securities 
such as that realized during the preceding year. 

Production by our group of companies is continuing at high levels in the 1944 fiscal 
year. Although in some instances changing conditions and needs have resulted in the ter¬ 
mination of contracts or reduced schedules for certain products, backlogs of unfilled orders 
are larger than a year ago. In the aggregate the backlogs of The Aviation Corporation’s 
units and associated companies exceeded $3,677,000,000 at November 30, 1943, compared 
with $2,500,000,000 at November 30, 1942. 

The Corporation’s manufacturing units at the end of 1943 had a total backlog of 
$79,000,000. New York Shipbuilding Corporation had unfilled orders of $553,000,000, and 
American Central Manufacturing Corporation’s totaled $45,000,000. The major part of 
the group’s backlog was that of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation, amounting to 
approximately $3,000,000,000. Consolidated Vultee had a distinguished record for 1943 as 
the world’s largest producer of airplanes, having been cited by the War Production Board’s 
aircraft division for delivering more planes by number and weight than any other manu¬ 
facturer. Four of its plants were designated, respectively, as most efficient among aircraft 
manufacturers in the production of four-engine bombers, single-engine bombers, basic 
trainer planes and advance trainer planes. 

SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL RESULTS 


Below is a condensed statement of the consolidated financial results of The Aviation 
Corporation for the fiscal years ended November 30, 1943 and 1942. The results for 1943 
are subject to change from contract renegotiations. The 1942 figures reflect revisions of 
those stated in our Annual Report for that year, on the basis of settlement of contract rene- 
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gotiations with a District Price Adjustment Board, subject to final approval in Washington: 


Net income before reserves and taxes. .. . 
Provision for postwar readjustment.... 

Net income before taxes. 

Provision for Federal taxes on income. . 
Net income after reserves and taxes. . 
Per share of capital stock. 


1943 

1942 

112,519,437 

$8,423,894 

800,000 

600,000 

11.719437 

7,823,894 

8,200,000 

3,830,319 

$3.519437 

$3,993,575 

61 cents 

69 cents 


The earnings figures include dividends from investments of $1,466,598 for 1943 and 
$1,385,629 for 1942. Those for 1942 also include $1,318,154 profit realized from sale of 
securities, with no item of this kind for 1943. 

The effect of renegotiation of the Corporation’s business for the 1942 fiscal year was 
to reduce net income before reserve for postwar readjustment and taxes by $3,400,000 from 
the previously stated total of $11,823,894 and to reduce the net liability for taxes by 
$2,669,681, resulting in a net refund to the Government of $730,319. Thus, our 1942 net 
income after all charges and taxes was reduced from the previously stated figure of $4,723,894, 
equivalent to 82 cents per share of capital stock, to $3,993,575 or 69 cents per share. Since the 
refund applies to a prior year’s operations, provision for the refund has been made by a 
charge to consolidated earned surplus. 

The reserve for postwar readjustment w T as first created by the management in 1942 with 
a provision of $600,000 and in 1943 it was considered advisable to make a larger provision, 
amounting to $800,000. The reserve is in the nature of a protective cushion, and as shown 
on the balance sheet at November 30, 1943, amounted to $1,400,000. 

Provisions for Federal taxes on income, amounting to $8,200,000 for 1943, were equiv¬ 
alent to $1.42 per share of capital stock. This compares with the revised provision for taxes 
of $3,830,319, or 66 cents per share, for 1942. During the year the Corporation continued 
the practice of purchasing United States Treasury tax anticipation notes and at November 
30, 1943 owned $7,838,555 of such notes. 

The accompanying consolidated financial statements include the results of operations 
and accounts of The Aviation Corporation’s manufacturing divisions and its wholly owned 
subsidiary, American Propeller Corporation. The consolidated earnings also include income 
received from other investments, but do not reflect the Corporation’s equity in the undis- 
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tributed earnings of associated companies, comprising Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Cor¬ 
poration, New York Shipbuilding Corporation and American Central Manufacturing Cor¬ 
poration. The Aviation Corporation’s equity in the undistributed earnings of these com¬ 
panies was equivalent for the 1943 fiscal year to $1.04 cents per share of its capital stock, 
subject to change from contract renegotiation. Other companies in which The Aviation 
Corporation has substantial investments are American Airlines, Inc., Pan American Airways 
Corporation and Roosevelt Field, Inc. 

Dividends to stockholders of The Aviation Corporation, paid with respect to the 1943 
fiscal year, totaled $1,158,702, or 20 cents per share. This amount represents two dividends 
on the outstanding capital stock, each of 10 cents per share, paid April 30, 1943 and 
December 20, 1943. Dividend payments with respect to the 1942 fiscal year totaled 
$1,445,556, or 25 cents per share. The reduction in dividend payments for 1943 was con¬ 
sidered advisable because it is impossible to determine accurately the Corporation’s earnings 
for the year until contract renegotiations have been completed, and also because of limitations 
on dividend distribution arising from Regulation V Loans arranged during 1943. 


Ill'll HI! INVESTMENTS 

The extent of The Aviation Corporation’s investments in companies whose accounts 
are not included in our consolidated financial statements is shown in percentages of stock 
ownership on the page preceding this report. The following table shows a comparison of 
1943 and 1942 dividend income received from them by this Corporation: 

Dividends Received 



z 943 

1 94 2 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation. 

$ 615,626 

$ 456,019 (b) 

New York Shipbuilding Corporation. 

309.750 

308,400 

American Central Manufacturing Corporation. . 

142,092 

136,819 

American Airlines, Inc. 

215.653 

290,654 

Pan American Airways Corporation. 

183,477 

178,477 

Roosevelt Field, Inc. 

( a ) 

1 5,000 


Miscellaneous. 260 

$1,466,598 $1,385,629 

(a) $15,000 paid after November 30, 1943. (b) Dividends paid by then existing Vultee Aircraft, Inc. 

As indicated by this table, the operations of The Aviation Corporation’s manufacturing 
units are supplemented by major investments in the production of aircraft, aircraft parts and 
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naval vessels, and also in the air transportation field through holdings in American Airlines, 
Inc. and Pan American Airways Corporation, two of the most important air transport com¬ 
panies in the world. 

At January 31, 1944 the estimated value of The Aviation Corporation’s investments 
and other net assets — based on market quotations where available and otherwise on book 
values — amounted to $36,256,000, equivalent to $6.26 per share of the Corporation’s capital 
stock, compared with $6.23 per share a year earlier. The net book value of the Corporation’s 
assets, as reflected by its balance sheet, was $25,316,000 or $4.37 per share at November 
30, 1943, compared with $23,650,000, or $4.09 cents, a year earlier. 

Comparisons of the market value at January 31, 1944 and 1943 of our investments, per 
share of the Corporation’s capital stock, are: in the two air transport companies, $2.41 
against $2.16; in Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation, 92 cents against $1.28 (Vultee 
Aircraft, Inc.); in New York Shipbuilding Corporation, 24 cents against 33 cents; in Amer¬ 
ican Central Manufacturing Corporation, 22 cents against 21 cents per share. Investments 
of the Corporation in its manufacturing units, together with miscellaneous net current 
and other assets, as carried on the books, aggregate $2.47 per share, compared with $2.25 
a year ago. 



Consolidated Vultee Merger. On March 17, 1943 the stockholders of Vultee Aircraft, 
Inc. and Consolidated Aircraft Corporation approved proposals for a merger, as outlined in 
our last Annual Report, which resulted in the creation of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Cor¬ 
poration. As a result of the merger The Aviation Corporation acquired a direct common 
stock interest of approximately 30 per cent in the new and larger company which is a fully 
integrated airframe manufacturing enterprise. 

Changes in Investments. In July, 1943 American Central Manufacturing Corporation 
retired all of its outstanding preferred stock and its sole capitalization now consists of 
common stock. Through conversion of The Aviation Corporation’s holdings of 53 per cent 
of the preferred stock into common stock, prior to the retirement, and by purchases, our 
ownership of common stock was increased from 55 per cent to 60 per cent. 

The Corporation’s ownership of 25 per cent of the common stock of American Airlines, 
which is held subject to a Trust Agreement under the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, may 
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be affected by the expiration of the agreement on July 9, 1944. The question of the Corpo¬ 
ration’s retention of these holdings is subject to review by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Working Capital. The financial resources of The Aviation Corporation and some of 
its associated companies were strengthened during the year by arrangements for Regulation 

V loans. For our own manufacturing units these credits comprised $8,000,000 to The 
Aviation Corporation, of which $6,000,000 was borrowed as of the end of the fiscal year, 
and $4,000,000 to its wholly owned subsidiary, American Propeller Corporation, of which 
$1,750,000 was borrowed. 

Similar credits were arranged by Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation for 
$200,000,000, of which $10,000,000 was borrowed as of the end of the fiscal year, and by 
American Central Manufacturing Corporation for $4,000,000, of which $1,800,000 was 
utilized. 

These Regulation V loans serve in lieu of advance payments 011 war production and as 
protection in the event of cancellation of war contracts. Upon the cancellation of 25 per cent 
or more of such contracts the companies have the right to arrange for a suspension of maturity 
and waiver of interest payments until settlement of cancellation claims on that part of their 

V loan borrowings bearing the same relation to the total thereof that the cancelled contracts 
bear to their total war contracts, thus freeing working capital for other purposes. 

Contract Cancellation. As previously reported, the Liquid Cooled Engine Division of 
The Aviation Corporation was organized in 1942. The Defense Plant Corporation built a 
new plant, sponsored by the United States Navy, for the production of a new liquid-cooled 
airplane engine of high horsepower rating. However, in May, 1943 the Navy changed its 
plans and cancelled contracts for two types of airplanes for which the engines were designed, 
which resulted in cancellation of the liquid-cooled engine project. The new plant at Toledo, 
Ohio was thereupon assigned to another company for the manufacture of a different type of 
product. In the meantime our Lycoming Division, which had pioneered in developing the 
liquid-cooled engine, resumed development work on an engine of similar type but of even 
higher horsepower rating. 

Executive Changes. We regret to report the deaths in July, 1943 of W. K. Cooper, a 
vice president of The Aviation Corporation, and Harold Caminez of the Lycoming Division. 
Mr. Cooper, a long-time executive in the organization, had been appointed a vice president 
earlier in the year. Mr. Caminez was a leading aeronautical engineer and was responsible 
for many important contributions to the advancement of aviation. 
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The executive staff of the Corporation in October acquired the services in a consulta¬ 
tive capacity of Major General Walter R. Weaver, retired. General Weaver, recently com¬ 
manding general of the United States Army Air Forces Technical Training Command, has 
had a long and distinguished career in the Army of over forty years and in December was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal. 

RESEARCH AMI DEVELOPMENT 

While The Aviation Corporation and associated companies are continuing to devote 
their manufacturing facilities too per cent to the production of war material, they have 
continued to carry on vigorous research and development programs. 

The extent of the research and development activities of The Aviation Corporation may 
be measured by expenditures during the past ten years of $7,800,000. Of this amount 
$5,100,000 was spent on the engineering and development of war products during the 
crucial years 1942-1943 alone. In addition, The Aviation Corporation was a pioneer in help¬ 
ing the development of air transport in the United States through its early investments of 
substantial amounts in American Airlines, Inc., and Pan American Airways Corporation 
which have become the largest operators in their respective fields. 

Our work in research and development for the Corporation's manufacturing units has 
advanced the efficiency of products for war use and at the same time has laid the foundation 
for eventual reconversion of operations to peacetime requirements. Our planning for post¬ 
war, within the limits necessarily imposed by concentration on war production, looks toward 
great advances in aviation and the need for preserving a strong aircraft industry for maintain¬ 
ing America’s military air power and supplying civilian requirements. We have long been 
a leading group in the development of all phases of civil aviation and it is our intention not 
only to resume our role in postwar civil aviation but to expand our activities as conditions 
warrant. 

The Aviation Corporation will emerge from the war with a comprehensive line of air¬ 
craft engines to meet both military and civilian needs. Development work is continuing on 
liquid cooled types of engines in the higher horsepower categories. Propeller blades and 
assemblies also are under constant development. The Corporation has been devoting con¬ 
siderable study to research and preliminary planning in connection with the future produc¬ 
tion of certain types of consumer goods which would supplement and add to its normal 









activities in this field as conducted by the Spencer Heater Division and American Central 
Manufacturing Corporation. 


conclusion 


All of us, among the management staffs and employees of The Aviation Corporation and 
associated companies, are concerned above all with the continuing job of turning out the 
fullest possible production of war materials to hasten the end of world hostilities. The work 
at home of 142,000 men and women in the manufacturing plants of our group of companies 
has a realistic counterpart in the service of thousands of men and women from our group 
who are members of the armed forces. 

We all are vitally concerned with a continuing victory in peacetime, without which 
there would be no fruits of wartime victory. At war’s end the change-over of personnel and 
facilities to the production of goods to meet the economic needs of a nation and a world 
at peace will not be easy. American free enterprise will function in successful and adequate 
fashion, but only through forward planning on its own part and on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Excessive profits on wartime services for either corporations or individuals have no justi¬ 
fication, but legislation affecting both should not be restrictive of opportunities in the future. 
Within the limits of existing laws, we have made such provisions as we can for cushioning 
the shock of changeover from wartime to peacetime operations. There remains a need for 
constructive Federal legislation, through tax laws or otherwise, which will minimize the 
uncertainties of contract renegotiation, contract termination and disposal of surplus plant 
facilities and surplus goods acquired by the Government in wartime, and also provide 
adequate reserves to ease the transition to peacetime production. 

These problems are becoming better known through testimony given by the aircraft 
industry before the Congress and through special studies and reports issued from time to 
time by independent research organizations. The Congress in previous revenue legislation 
has touched upon some of these problems, but there are others that remain to be solved. 
Constructive legislation is needed if the aircraft industry is to remain strong enough in peace¬ 
time to assure America’s military air power and to develop the tremendous possibilities of 
civilian aviation. Preservation of the national economy also demands that an industry as 
important as the aircraft industry be strong in order that it may do its part in continuing 











the employment of millions of workers, as well as providing jobs for men and women return¬ 
ing from military service. 

The future problem of transition from wartime to peacetime production varies among 
companies in our group, as in the nation as a whole, and naturally is most serious in the 
greatly expanded aircraft industry. Most of this expansion was of course due to the war 
emergency, and Government investment was an imperative necessity to augment the ordi¬ 
narily adequate resources of industry. Company-owned plant facilities in our group are in 
these proportions based on plant area: The Aviation Corporation, 46 per cent; Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corporation, 28 per cent; New York Shipbuilding Corporation, 62 per cent; 
American Central Manufacturing Corporation, 100 per cent. 

Steps toward solution of problems of industrial peacetime transition are properly being 
taken in time of war. Intelligent forward planning does not impede war production, but 
instead acts as an accelerating force because it holds the promise of a continuing victory 
beyond the war emergency — the promise of maintaining America’s high standards of living 
based upon high levels of production, employment and purchasing power. We have faith 
in a great future for aviation as a potent force in the achievement of those goals. 


February 25, 1944. 


By order of the Board of Directors. 
Victor Emanuel, 
President. 


(Copies of the separately printed annual reports of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation, New York 
Shipbuilding Corporation and American Central Manufacturing Corporation may be had upon request 
to The Aviation Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York.) 
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The Vengeance dive bomber, large numbers of which were produced in 
1943 by the Nashville Division of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation 


Many Liberator Express cargo planes, adapted from famous Liberator 
Bomber, were produced during the year to transport supplies and personnel 
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Coronado long range patrol bombers, big sisters of the Catalinas, are in service Lycoming powered "Flying Jeeps" built by Stinson at Wayne, Michigan, 

in many areas. Coronado squadrons bombed Wake Island early in 1944 are widely used as artillery spotters, personnel and cargo transports 



One of the long assembly lines 
from which Liberator bombers 
poured in large numbers in 1943 
















Liberator bombers were in forefront of record bombings by "heavies" 
everywhere. They were used exclusively in historic bombing of Ploesti 


A few of famous Liberator B-24 bombers immediately upon their return 
to their African base after completion of the raid on Ploesti oil plants 


CONSOLIDATED VllLTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


The Aircraft Production Board, a unit of the 
War Production Board, revealed early in 1944 that 
the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation in 
1943 delivered more aircraft by number and 
weight than any other manufacturer. The corpor¬ 
ation also produced more heavy four-engine 
bombers than any other manufacturer. 

Last year’s output by Consolidated Vultee of 126 
million pounds of airplanes, including spares, was 
an increase of 138 per cent over the 53 million 
pounds produced in 1942. The comparison with 
1942 is made on the basis of combined output of 
Consolidated Aircraft Corporation and Vultee Air¬ 
craft, Inc., which were merged in March, 1943. The 
Government’s schedules for 1944 call for a greatly 
increased output on the part of the company, 
especially of heavy aircraft. 

The War Production Board rated the San Diego 
Division as the most efficient plant engaged in the 
production of heavy four-engine bombers. It also 
gave first rating for efficiency to the Vultee Field 
Division in building basic trainers, to the Nash¬ 
ville Division in manufacturing single engine 
bombers and to the Stinson Division in producing 
advance trainers. 

Combat performance has shown that the Liber¬ 
ator B-24 is one °f the outstanding airplanes of 


the war because of its superior range, heavy arma¬ 
ment and great bomb carrying capacity. It was 
utilized in many of the year’s most spectacular 
bombing missions over Europe and in the South 
Pacific. Liberators alone carried out the spectacular 
low-level bombing of the Ploesti oil fields in Rou- 
mania. They participated in other raids over 
Europe and they were the first planes to bomb 
Paramushiro, an outpost on the road to Tokyo. 

Consolidated Vultee is continuing this year to 
build increasing numbers of the Liberator bomber 
and its cargo version, the Liberator Express. In ad¬ 
dition the Navy has ordered a considerable quan¬ 
tity of Liberator land-based bombers which are 
modified to meet its particular needs. Also in pro¬ 
duction are the Vengeance dive bomber, the 
Valiant basic trainer, the Stinson Reliant naviga¬ 
tional trainer, the Stinson Sentinel “Flying Jeep’’ 
and the famous Catalina PBY. 

In line with the Army’s program for the produc¬ 
tion of the most needed models of successful air¬ 
planes, one Consolidated Vultee plant is preparing 
to produce the Lightning fighter. An improved 
and larger Consolidated Vultee four-engine bomb¬ 
er is expected to be in production soon and an 
advanced model transport plane also is under way. 






















Infantry landing craft built by New York Shipbuilding saw active com¬ 
bat service in various invasions in 1943 and were used for training 


One of the cruiser-carriers launched at Camden in 1943. Six of these were 
launched during 1943, nine during the 13 months following August 22, 1942 
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The year 1943 was another year of outstanding 
production by the New York Shipbuilding Cor¬ 
poration. One mark of recognition of the com¬ 
pany’s production achievements was the award in 
September of the third star to its Navy “E” flag. 

Operations at the Camden, New Jersey yards 
were concentrated on the building of large naval 
vessels. Six aircraft carriers, originally laid down as 
cruisers, were launched during 1943. The Cowpens 
was launched in January, the Monterey in March, 
the Cabot in April, the Langley in May, the Bataan 
in July and the San Jacinto in September. The 
latter was the ninth of the series to be launched 
since August 22, 1942. 

The Alaska, a heavy cruiser described as being 


lighter than a battleship but heavier than the usual 
heavy cruiser, was launched in August. The heavy 
cruiser Guam was launched in November. These 
were the first two of six of this class that have been 
scheduled. The light cruiser Wilkes-Barre was 
launched in December. Another, the Atlanta, was 
launched in February, 1944. 

Vessels previously delivered by the company 
have distinguished themselves in action in all parts 
of the world. The battleship South Dakota made 
history when it demonstrated the efficacy of high 
anti-aircraft fire power against air attacks. Cam- 
den-built landing barges for troops and tanks were 
among the first to touch shore in the invasions of 
Sicily and Italy and in South Seas engagements. 



Another type of landing barge, landing craft for tanks, built by New York 
Shipbuilding, constituted spearheads in a number of the 1943 invasions 


Built at Camden, battleship U. S. S. South Dakota, which proved effec¬ 
tiveness of anti-aircraft fire from surface vessels, under Jap attack 


















Lycoming engines being installed 
in Sentinels, or "Flying Jeeps" 


The Lycoming Division’s production volume in 
1943 was well above the high record established 
at the Williamsport, Pa. plant in 1942. 

The greater part of the manufacturing schedules 
were for radial aircooled engines for single and 
twin-engine primary and advance military trainers, 
and various models of the horizontally opposed 
series of aircooled engines for light trainers, liaison 
planes, aircraft used in artillery spotting, personnel 
and light cargo transportation and Civil Air Patrol 
activities. 

Subcontract work increased extensively during 
the year. In order to take care of the expansion in 
production of material for the Lend-Lease Admin¬ 
istration, a $100,000 revamped mill in South Wil¬ 
liamsport was opened on June 1. This accommo¬ 
dated the bulk of the production of elements for 
the high horsepower radial engines being used in 
one of Britain’s heaviest four-engine bombers and 
parts for aerial torpedoes. 


New engine models announced during 1943 in¬ 
cluded a geared six-cylinder horizontally opposed 
aircooled engine of 210 horsepower and one of the 
first of the so-called package power units for “sub¬ 
merged” installation. The latter engine is com¬ 
plete, even to a self-cooling system, and is adapt¬ 
able for use in various surface vehicles, such as 
light tanks, trucks and buses, and in a number of 
stationary and semi-stationary installations. 

Many refinements in manufacturing processes, 
production line arrangements and the like were 
introduced. The Division also initiated a number 
of important research and development projects 
having to do with both wartime and postwar mili¬ 
tary and civilian requirements, including engines 
suitable for use in helicopters. Research continues 
on high horsepower liquid cooled engine designs. 

The average number of men and women em¬ 
ployed by the Lycoming Division during the year 
was 26 per cent greater than in 1942. 
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Port of the Lycoming sub-contracting plant for making aircraft elements under 
Lend-Lease Administration, opened at South Williamsport, Pa. in June, 1943 


Radial aircooled engines continued to be the bulk of the output at 
Lycoming. Here are a number ready for use in twin-engine advance trainers 


The latest member of the Lycoming engine family to be announced 
is a “packaged power” plant with its own blower for self-cooling 


Lycoming light-plane engine, a type widely used in both civil and 
military aviation activities, receiving routine run-up on test stand 


Lycoming engines have long been known for precision manufacture, 
and for economy in operation. This is special drill for cylinder work 


Aircooled engines with horizontally opposed cylinders, sometimes called 
“flat” engines, also were turned out in large numbers for lighter craft 
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Transferring an American hollow steel propeller blade from submerged 
furnace to a high power press for final shaping under great pressure 


One advantage of the American Propeller process is the minimum welding 
required. Here a woman operates a resistance welding machine near blade tip 


An extensive conveyor system at American Propeller minimizes lifting and 
speeds up processing. This shows part of spindle conveyor installation 


Blades ready for delivery to automatically operated 
X-ray studio which was installed during 1943 
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nmum propeller corporation 


This wholly-owned subsidiary of The Aviation 
Corporation at Toledo, Ohio, turned out its first 
production propeller blades in its new plant a year 
ago last June and during 1943 was in volume pro¬ 
duction on blades for combat aircraft. 

Three models of blades were in production dur¬ 
ing the year and several others were in the course 
of development to meet military requirements. 
One of the most important developments was the 
refinement of a method by which blades could be 
formed from tubes made in the factory from taper 
rolled steel, as well as from seamless steel tubes. An 
advantage of this new method is the securing of 
positive uniformity of wall thickness without the 
grinding and honing operations required in seam¬ 
less steel tubes. 


In October, the Defense Plant Corporation an¬ 
nounced that in excess of $900,000 had been allo¬ 
cated to this company for the acquisition of ma¬ 
chinery required in the manufacture of the new 
type blade. It is expected that production on it 
will start early in 1944. Under development also 
were complete propeller assemblies as well as pro¬ 
peller designs for postwar use. 

Many improvements in manufacturing processes 
were achieved during the year and there were 
changes in the lines at some points in the interest 
of increased efficiency. Women played a large part 
in the American Propeller operations, various lift¬ 
ing devices and conveyors making it possible for 
them to handle work that otherwise would be too 
heavy for them. 
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Corner of the department handling the final inspection of valve guides 
at Federal Avenue, Detroit, plant of Republic Aircraft Products Division 


Corner of the so-called "spider" line in which delicate machining opera¬ 
tions are carried out on silver-plated locking plates made by Republic 
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RBPURLIC HRfRlFT 
PRO DUCTS 

The York Street and Federal Avenue plants of 
this Division at Detroit expanded their production 
of hardened and ground high-precision parts for 
aircraft propellers and engines during 1943 over 
1942. This was accomplished by refinements in 
manufacturing processes throughout the year and 1 
by an increased force during the first half of the 
year. j 

A larger portion of the employment is now 
female. The excellent training facilities serving 
Republic continued to be invaluable in preparing 
the new personnel for factory work. It was found 
that in many respects the efficiency of women is | 

equal or superior to that of men in the jobs to 
which they were assigned. 

Republic’s production record was recognized of¬ 
ficially by the award of the Army-Navy “E” to the 
two plants in May. 

Altogether some 205 items were manufactured 
during the year, those produced in greatest volume 
being valve tappets, tappet guides and rollers, 
valve seats and locks, silver plated knuckle pin 
locking plates, counterweight pins, propeller cones 
and thrust bearing nuts. 

Added to the production schedule during the 
year were counterweight bushings, thrust bearing 
nuts, propeller, impeller and extension shaft liners 
and flanges. 

One feature of the year’s operations was the con¬ 
tinued development of new machining processes 
and tools in the production of precision parts. The 
need for extremely close tolerances in the parts 
manufactured by Republic and the complications 
involved in machining certain items to assure sat¬ 
isfactory performance in intricate aviation equip¬ 
ment calls for considerable ingenuity in the han- i 
dling of materials. It is the intention of this 
Division to concentrate more on the silver plat¬ 
ing of engine parts. Close control of the product 
throughout the whole manufacturing process has 
always been an outstanding attribute of Republic’s 
methods. 
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NORTHERN AIRCRAFT 
PRODUCTS 

Starting early in 1943 to move machines and 
equipment into a revamped lour-story building at 
Toledo, the Northern Aircraft Products Division 
got into production of precision parts for aircraft 
engines and propellers. 

Because of the manpower situation in Toledo at 
the time the working force was being built up, it 
was decided to use only women as far as possible 
on all basic production work. As a result men were 
employed in supervisory, training and job-setting 
capacities and Northern thus became one of the 
first of the so-called all-women factories in the air¬ 
craft industry in this country. 

Vocational schools were depended upon at first 
as a source of workers under this plan. Since prac¬ 
tically all women applying for work at the North¬ 
ern plant had had no previous factory experience 
this vocational school training provided a helpful 
basic background in machine operations. 

Production has increased steadily as additional 
machines have been installed and women oper¬ 
ators trained. Maximum production capacity will 
be reached about the middle of 1944, and because 
of the record of the women operators, it is planned 
to continue to use them in basic production oper¬ 
ations. 

Northern’s products include valve seats, valve 
guides and many other similar products. It supple¬ 
ments the production of precision parts by Repub¬ 
lic Aircraft Products Division. 




































smrnt HEATER 


This Division of The Aviation Corporation at 
Williamsport, Pa., continued to devote the facili¬ 
ties of its heavy steel fabricating shop and gray 
iron and steel foundry 100 per cent to the manu¬ 
facture of war materials, and the aluminum foun¬ 
dry’s entire output went to Lycoming Division. 
Total production by this Division was 26 per cent 
above that for 1942 and its subcontracting work 
increased 31 per cent. 

On the basis of several generations of manufac¬ 
ture of low-pressure heating units for dwellings 
and industrial plants, many of which units now 
are in service in scores of Army and Navy bases, 
emergency housing projects and industrial areas, 
Spencer Heater has been turning out such war 
products as deckhouses, condensers and bulkheads 
for maritime and naval use. It has continued to 
supply large numbers of aluminum castings to the 
Lycoming Division for use in radial and horizon¬ 
tally-opposed cylinder engines. 

There was no expansion in plant area during 
the year but there was a 37 per cent increase in 
personnel; of the total employees, 14 per cent are 
women. New machinery was added and new pro¬ 
duction lines were set up to meet the requirements 
for accelerated production. 

An interesting development during the year 
was the setting up of what amounted to a produc¬ 
tion line for foundry work. 

As the demands for war production permitted, 
development work was carried on in anticipation 
of the eventual return of the Division to its normal 
peacetime manufacture of heating units for large 
and small buildings. 


A line of Spencer Heater steel tubular boilers, assembled with oil burners, 
and controls as boiler-burner units for installation on new cargo vessels 
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AMERICAN CENTRAL 


An increase by American Central Manufactur¬ 
ing Corporation, Connersville, Indiana, of more 
than 70 per cent in sales volume during 1943 is 
the best possible yardstick of the extent to which 
this subsidiary of The Aviation Corporation has 
built up its all-out war production during the 
past year. 

The company’s operations were devoted 100 per 
cent to war needs and the volume of business 
amounted to more than double the production 
strictly for war in the preceding year. 

In two years American Central has produced 
nearly a half million bodies for “jeeps” and trailers. 
With the recent completion of one of the finest con¬ 
veyorized production lines of its kind anywhere, 
the company also is producing large numbers of 
wing sections for the Consolidated Vultee Liber¬ 
ator bomber and is making other elements which 
go into the ship, including bomb bay panels, top 
center sections, top turrets and collector rings. 
Products made for another aircraft manufacturer 
include oil cooler segments and carburetor air 
ducts. It also turns out steel and aluminum engine 
stampings and a sizeable volume of ordnance work, 
including Army truck body stampings. 

On the basis of its experience as a pre-war manu¬ 
facturer of formed steel sinks and kitchen cabinets, 
I as well as a wide variety of metal stampings for 

other manufacturers, plus its experience gained in 
satisfying the prodigious needs of the war effort, 
the company is prepared to devote itself on a much 
broader scale to the pursuits of peace when the 
demands for war equipment are over. 
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Jeep body production by American Central was doubled in latter part of 1943. 
Inspectors are shown at work on bodies on last lap to the shipping platform 


























THE AVIATION CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARY 


Consolidated Balance Sheet 

AT NOVEMBER 30, 1943 
Assets 


Current Assets: 

Cash on hand and demand deposits. 

Accounts receivable — trade — 

U. S. Government. $3,694,209 

Other. 1,751,062 

$5,445,271 

Less : Reserve for doubtful items. 63,587 


Accrued interest and dividends receivable. 

Inventories — work in process, materials, parts and supplies (Note 1). 

Total current assets . 

Non-Current Notes and Accounts Receivable Partly Secured (less reserve of $4,378) (Note 2) 

Investments, at or Below Cost (value based on market quotations — $20,007,780) (see accompany¬ 
ing statement for details of investments). 

Accounts Receivable from U. S. Government (1943 to 1948) for Emergency Plant Facilities 
(of which $884,845 is assigned as security to 21/2% installment note payable). 


Post-War Refund of Excess Profits Tax. 

Fixed Assets: 

Property, plant and equipment, at cost (Note 3) — 

Land . $ 75,894 

Buildings and improvements. 1,005,479 

Machinery and equipment. 2,302,005 

Furniture, automobiles, etc. 116,031 

Construction work in progress. 135,599 

$3,635,008 

Less: Reserves for depreciation and amortization (Note 3). 1,571,958 

$2,063,050 

Land (unimproved airport sites) at estimated realizable value. 52,854 


Goodwill, at Cost Less Amortization of $809,445 
Deferred Charges (prepaid taxes, insurance, etc.). 


$ 7,994,352 


5,381,684 

43,853 

12,096,489 

$25,516,378 

270,075 

11,774,408 

1,167,862 

807,244 


2,115,904 

294,343 

84,503 

$42,030,717 


Reference is made to the accompanying notes. 
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THE AVIATION CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARY 

ConsoIidated Balance Sheet 

AT NOVEMBER 30, 1943 
Liabilities, Capital Stock and Surplus 


Current Liabilit ies: 

Notes payable — banks — Regulation “V" Loan (Note 4). 

Accounts payable — trade.. 

Dividend payable December 20, 1943.. 

Renegotiation refund payable to U. S. Government for the year ended November 30, 1942 (Note 5) 
Accrued liabilities — 


Salaries and wages. $ 517,121 

Federal income and excess profits taxes. $9,007,922 

Less: U. S. Treasury Tax Notes. 7,838,555 1,169,367 

Other taxes (including amounts collected from employees). 834,312 

Sundry. 136,877 

Total current liabilities (Note 6) . 


$ 7,750,000 
2,755,227 



2,657,677 

$14,429,818 


2l /o% Installment Note Payable to Bank (1943 to 1946) (secured by account receivable from U.S. 


Government for emergency plant facilities). 884,150 

Reserve for Post-War Readjustment (Note 7). 1,400,000 


Capital Stock, Par Value $3 Per Share: 

Authorized — 7,500,000 shares 
Issued and 

outstanding — 5,793,513 shares. 17,380,539 

Surplus: 

Capital surplus (paid-in) — no change during year. $6,147,473 

Earned surplus since December 31, 1932 (per accompanying statement) (Notes 
4 and 6) . 1,788,737 7,936,210 


$42,030,717 

Reference is made to the accompanying notes. 
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THE AVIATION CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARY 


Statement of Consolidated [ncorm ^jnd Earned Surplus 

For the Year Ended November 30, 1943 


Net Sales (Note 6). $72,621,507 

Dividends Received (including $1,067,468 from associated companies—see Note 11). 1,466,598 


Other Income (interest earned, etc.) 


Costs and Expenses: 

Cost of sales . 

Selling, advertising and service expenses. 

General and administrative expenses. 

Federal capital stock tax and state corporate taxes 

Amortization of goodwill. 

Interest paid, etc. 

Federal income and excess profits taxes — 


Normal income tax and surtax. $1,250,000 

Excess profits tax (less post-war refund of $770,000). 6,950,000 

Provision for post-war readjustment (Note 7). 


$58,243,794 

896,928 

1,500,545 

489,793 

294,343 

217,788 


8,200,000 

800,000 


Net Income for the Year Ended November 30, 1943 (Note 6) 


74,523 

$74,162,628 


70,643,191 
$ 3,519,437 



Earned Surplu s Since December 31, 1932: 

Balance at November 30, 1942 . $ 158,321 

Deduct : Adjustment resulting from renegotiation of U. S. Government con¬ 
tracts for the year ended November 30, 1942 (Note 5). 730,319 (*) 

Balance at November 30, 1942, as adjusted (deficit). 


Dividends declared during the year ended November 30, 1943 - 20 cents per share in cash 
Balance at November 30, 1943 (Notes 4 and 6). 



(571,998) 

$ 2,947,439 
1,158,702 
$ 1,788,737 


(*) The above renegotiation adjustment has the effect of reducing the net income reported 
for the year ended November 30, 1942 from $4,723,894 to $3,993,575. 

Reference is made to the accompanying notes. 
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THE AVIATION CORPORA! 

1 0 N 

A N D 

S U B S 1 

DIARY 


Statement of Investments 




At November 30, 1943 






Number 

of 

shares 

Per cent 

of 

total 

issue 

Amount 
■ at which 
carried in 
balance sheet 
(at or 
below cost ) 

Value based 
on market 
quotations 
at 

Nov. jo, iqj} 

$h-z> 

Securities of Associated Companies (Note 11): 




(••) 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation — common 
stock, par value $1 per share. 

410,417 

29.61 

$ 5,299,014 

$ 3,847,660 

jr »~ <■ 

New York Shipbuilding Corporation — founders stock, 
par value $1 per share. 

103,700 

59.26 (* (**) ) 

2,469,956 

1,270,325 


American Central Manufacturing Corporation — com¬ 
mon stock, par value $1 per share. 

210,462 

60.19 

800,294 

$ 8,569,264 

1,052,310 

S 6.170.295 


Other Security Investments: 






American Airlines, Inc. — common stock, par value $10 
per share (Note 9). 

143,769 

25.01 

$ 1,797,113 

$ 8,338,602 

r» 

Pan American Airways Corporation — common stock, par 
value $5 per share. 

183,477 

9.20 

1,360,131 

5,320,833 


Roosevelt Field, Inc. — common stock, par value $5 
per share . 

60,000 

19.96 

30,000 

165,000 


Miscellaneous . 



17,900 

$ 3,205,144 

13.050 

$13,837,485 

• 




$11,774,408 

$20,007,780 



(*)The Corporation owns 59.26% of the founders stock (voting) of this company but only 20.74% of the total 
of founders stock and participating stock. On the basis of the number of shares of each class now outstanding, 
the participating and founders stock have equal rights on a share for share basis in respect of dividends 
and assets although the participating stock has no voting rights. 

(**) Unrealized appreciation on investments based on market quotations (which are not necessarily the amounts 
realizable on immediate sale) amounted to $8,233,372 at November 30, 1943 as compared with $9,235,564 
at November 30, 1942, these amounts being before provision for federal income taxes which would be pay¬ 
able if the investments were sold. 

Reference is made to the accompanying notes. 
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T H E 


AVIATION 


CORPORATION AND 


SUBSIDIARY 


Notes to Financial Statements 


Note I: Inventories are stated at the lowest of actual 
cost (determined by the average method), replacement 
cost or realizable market (the latter largely based on 
estimated results of contracts in process). Patterns, dies, 
jigs and special tools which were formerly classified as 
fixed assets, are now included in inventories as the amor¬ 
tized cost thereof is chargeable in full to certain con¬ 
tracts in process. 

Note 2 : Non-current notes and accounts receivable in¬ 
clude a $250,000 note receivable from an officer of an 
associated company. 

Note 3 : Property, plant and equipment includes 
$2,183,834 of emergency facilities, acquired for use in 
performing war contracts, amortization of which is 
being provided at the rate of 20 % per year. The accu¬ 
mulated reserve for amortization of such facilities 
amounts to $878,966 at November 30, 1943. 

A material portion of the plant facilities used by the 
Corporation in performing war contracts are leased 
from the U. S. Government. 

Note Notes payable to banks (Regulation “V” 
Loan) were made under a revolving credit agreement 
which provides, among other things, that the Corpora¬ 
tion will not, in any fiscal year, declare or pay dividends 
(unless payable in capital stock of the Corporation) in 
excess of 50% of the consolidated net income for such 
fiscal year. 

Note 5 : The Corporation has charged $730,319 to 
earned surplus to cover the amount which it has agreed 
to refund to the U. S. Government, pursuant to the laws 
relating to the renegotiation of war contracts, in respect 
of all business subject to renegotiation during the 1942 
fiscal year. This amount represents an aggregate refund 
of $3,400,000 less applicable federal income and excess 
profits taxes amounting to $2,669,681. Final acceptance 


of the renegotiation agreement has not been received 
from the War Department. 

Note 6: No provision has been made in the accounts 
for reduction in profit (which will be after deduction of 
federal excess profits taxes applicable to any reduction 
of the gross proceeds of the contracts) which may result 
from renegotiation by the U. S. Government for the 
1943 fiscal year. Renegotiation proceedings for such 
year have not been commenced and the Price Adjust¬ 
ment Board has given no indication as to the amount 
of refund which may result from such proceedings. If a 
refund were required on the same general basis as the 
settlement for the preceding year the net income for 
the 1943 fiscal year would be reduced by approximately 
$750,000. It is the opinion of the Corporation’s officers 
that because of the substantial refunds and price reduc¬ 
tions made during the year, and the necessity of provid¬ 
ing for expenses incident to settlement of war contracts, 
no renegotiation refund should be required for the 1943 
fiscal year. » 

Note 7 : The reserve for post-war readjustment was cre¬ 
ated by the management as a provision against possible 
cost of transition from war time to peace time opera¬ 
tions. 

Note 8: There are no suits or claims pending against 
the Corporation which, in the opinion of counsel, will 
result in any material loss or expense to the Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Note q: The Corporation’s investment in common 
stock of American Airlines, Inc. has, with the approval 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, been deposited with a 
trustee under a trust agreement which does not permit 
such stock to be voted but which imposes no restrictions 
on the receipt of dividends or the Corporation’s right to 
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T H E 


AVIATION CORPORATION AND S U D S I D I A R V 


Notes to Financial Statements 


sell such stock. Upon termination of the trust agreement 
on July 9, 1944 it shall be open to the Civil Aeronau¬ 
tics Board to review the future retention of the afore¬ 
said American Airlines, Inc. stock by The Aviation 
Corporation, either through a trust agreement or other¬ 
wise, in accordance with any power or authority regard¬ 
ing the same which the Board may have. 


Note io: Provision was made during the 1943 fiscal 
year for amortization of emergency plant facilities in the 
amount of $402,946, and for depreciation and amortiza¬ 
tion of other fixed assets (exclusive of patterns, dies, 
jigs and special tools — see Note 1) in the amount of 
$160,709. 


Note 11: The following information is submitted in 
regard to the Corporation’s equity in associated com¬ 
panies: 



Dividends 

Equity in 

Equity in 

Equity iti 

received 

undistributed 

net assets 

earnings 

during 

earnings 

at end 

for 1041 

*943 

since 

of 194J 

fiscal 

fiscal 

date of 

fiscal 

year 

year 

acquisition • 

year 

o 


c) 

(*> 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corpora¬ 
tion (fiscal year ends November 30th) 

$5,644,826 (**) 

$ 615,626 

$5,029,200 (**) 

$10,135,047 

New York Shipbuilding Corporation 
(fiscal year ends December 31st). 

731,275 

309,750 

1,062,410 

2,455,614 

American Central Manufacturing Corpo¬ 
ration (fiscal year ends November 30th) 

693,480 

142,092 

643,771 

1,705,885 


$7,069,581 

$1,067,468 

$6,735,381 

$14,296,546 


( # ) Subject to adjustment arising from renegotiation of contracts, the effect of which cannot be determined at 
this time. 

(**) Does not include equity in Vultee Aircraft, Inc. earnings prior to merger with Consolidated Aircraft Corpora¬ 
tion in March 1943. 
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NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES 
MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH 
TULSA 

LONDON. ENGLAND 


ARTHUR YOUNG & COMPANY 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
1 CEDAR STREET 
NEW YORK 5. N. Y. 


» 


To the Board of Directors and Stockholders 
The Aviation Corporation: 

We have examined the consolidated balance sheet of The Aviation Corporation 
and Subsidiary at November 30, 1943 and the statement of consolidated income 
and earned surplus for the year then ended, have reviewed the system of internal 
control and the accounting procedures of the Companies and, without making a 
detailed audit of the transactions, have examined or tested accounting records of 
the Companies and other supporting evidence, by methods and to the extent we 
deemed appropriate. It was not practicable to confirm receivables from the United 
States Government, as to the substantial accuracy of which we satisfied ourselves 
by other means. Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted 
auditing standards applicable in the circumstances and included all procedures 
which we considered necessary. 

In our opinion, subject to any adjustment arising from renegotiation as explained 
in Note 6 to the financial statements, the accompanying consolidated balance sheet 
and statement of consolidated income and earned surplus present fairly the position 
of The Aviation Corporation and Subsidiary at November 30, 1943, and the results 
of their operations for the year then ended, in conformity with generally accepted 
accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 


Arthur Young & Company 


New York, N. Y. 
February 15, 1944. 
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